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ART LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 

By LEILA MECHLIN 
(Read before the Society— Dec. 21, 1920) 

A city may be famous for its art possessions, yet have no 
* ^art life. The two are by no means synonymous. 
Granville Barker once said that attendance at concerts did 
not necessarily signify that a people were musical. In the 
same way because a city has a fine museum and many monu- 
mental works of sculpture, it does not necessarily follow that 
the people living therein are art loving. 

Washington, the Nation's capital, cannot perhaps, boast 
the possession of monuments and art collections as numerous 
or of as fine quality as it should have, but there has always 
been in Washington from the very earliest days, a coterie 
of high-minded men and women who have honestly, simply 
and sincerely loved art. It is with these chiefly, that this 
paper will concern itself. The works of art, the public 
monuments, can be found listed in guide books and 
catalogues. 

In 1800, the Government was moved from Philadelphia 
to Washington. During the greater part of 1803-4, one of 
the greatest portrait painters in the history of American art 
made his home here. This was Gilbert Stuart, whose 
portraits are today not only held in high esteem, but bring 
high prices in the auction room. One of his portraits of 
Washington was purchased by the late Henry C. Frick, a 
couple of years ago for $75,000. 

In a little book of memoirs and letters of Dolly Madison, 
edited by her grand niece" and published in 1887, by 
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Houghton, Mifflin Company, there is interesting reference to 
Gilbert Stuart's sojourn in Washington. In 1803, a friend 
wrote to Mrs. Madison, who was temporarily away. "StuArt 
is all the rage, he is almost worked to death and everyone is 
afraid that they will be the last to be finished. He says all 
the ladies come and say, 'Dear Mr. Stuart, I am afraid you 
will be very tired, you really must rest when my picture is 
done/ His great success seems to lie in his power to 
interest and amuse the sitters so as they forget themselves 
and appear simple and natural." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Madison were painted, 2nd in the 
spring of 1804, Mrs. Madison wrote her sister Mrs. Cutts, 
"Our city is now almost deserted and will be more so in a 
week or two. Mr. and Mrs. T. sat yesterday for the last 
time. Stuart has now finished nearly all his portraits and 
says he means to go directly to Boston, but that is what he 
has said this two years. Being a man of genius he, of course, 
does things differently from other people. I hope he will 
be here next winter as he has bought a square to build a 
temple upon." 

Unluckily Stuart did not return and the Temple of Art 
which he planned to build in the National Capital was never 
erected. 

Other famous painters doubtless passed other seasons in 
Washington. We know that St. Memin, passed many 
months here making by his unique method many portraits 
of men and women prominent in official and social circles. 
There was no photography in those days and the builders of 
the young Republic had not only the traditions of their 
English ancestors to maintain, but a sufficient self-esteem 
and confidence in the future to wish to be commemorated by 
portraits of a worthy character which might be passed on 
to succeeding generations. 

It is not unlikely that there was a more congenial art 
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atmosphere in Washington in those early days, when to a 
great extent the city was little more than a wilderness, than 
there has been at subsequent times. L'Enfant, who made 
the plan of Washington (a plan which one hundred years 
after its making was resurrected by the now famous Park 
Commission, and gave impetus to city planning all over the 
world), was an artist of no mean quality. To be sure he 
was not one of the most genial natures. His zeal for art 
far exceeded the bounds of law, and his temperament was 
so ill regulated that he was not only perpetually in trouble 
himself, but got everyone else in trouble, as Mr. Jusserand 
most delight fully 'describes in his engaging book entitled, 
"With Americans of Past and Present Days." 

Dr. Thornton, the architect of the Capitol, of The Octagon 
and Tudor Place in Georgetown, was not a trained architect, 
but one of the best the country has ever had, and as genuine 
an artist as America has produced. In his own adopted field 
he has left behind him monuments of which we all may be 
proud. 

The early builders of Washington, Jefferson and his 
colleagues, were men who recognized the value of art and 
who did their best to build no less beautifully than well, that 
future generations might have a standard to uphold. It was 
Jefferson who said in a letter to President Madison in 1785, 
"How is a taste in this beautiful art (architecture) to be 
formed in our countrymen unless we avail ourselves of every 
occasion when public buildings are to be erected, of present- 
ing to them models for their study and imitation?" Adding, 
"You see I am an enthusiast on the subject of the Arts, but 
it is an enthusiasm of which I am not ashamed, as its 
object is to improve the taste of my countrymen, to increase 
their reputation, to reconcile to them the respect of the 
world and procure them its praise." 

In those early days, as perhaps not since, there was a 
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relation between the Government and art eminently to be 
desired. Artists were honored guests at the White House 
and prominent figures in the social life of the National 
Capital. 

On a shelf in my library is a little volume about the size 
of an old fashioned spelling book, a Washington Directory 
for the year 1822. Turning the pages of this little book I 
am profoundly impressed with the completeness of the life 
that must have been lived here at that time, and not only its 
completeness but its pleasurable qualities. No doubt the 
streets were muddy, the houses far apart, many of the con- 
veniences of today were lacking, but also, were some of the 
great inconveniences. Glancing through this list of names 
one finds men and women in all walks of life, each apparently 
doing his or her part in the community. There were pro- 
fessional men, there were merchants, and tradesmen of all 
kinds, carpenters, painters, builders, blacksmiths, cabinet 
makers, seamstresses, printers, coach makers. Whatever 
necessity there was of life there seems to have been some one 
to supply it. There were schools and churches. (I am in 
doubt about the places of amusement.) There were, of 
course, no art gallaries, but there were artists, architects, 
painters and teachers of drawing. 

Dr. Thornton had yielded his place as architect of the 
Capitol to Bulfinch, and was serving as Commissioner of 
Patents. His home was on the north side of F Street between 
13th and 14th Streets. 

Under the charge of Bulfinch, who lived on 6th Street 
between D and E, the work of building our Capitol was being 
conducted. A number of expert carvers were employed on 
the decorative work for the exterior, among them 
Theopolis Pettigru, Francis Iradella and Giovani Andrei, 
the last "Chief Carver," according to the Directory. 

James Hoban, architect of the White House, was living 
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on the north side of F Street between 14th and 15th Streets. 
And an architect named George Hadfield, had his residence 
on the corner of F and 8th Streets, N.W. 

Among the painters, most distinguished perhaps, was 
Joseph Wood who had a studio in the Weightman Building, 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 6th Street. But there 
was also, "Mr. King" — Charles B. King, of whom we find 
the following mention in Isham's History of American Art. 
"King settled in Washington and painted portraits for forty 
years, of all the political celebrities. A man of exemplary 
character and simple life who left a handsome competence, 
bequeathing pictures and endowment to the Redwood 
Library of Newport, Rhode Island, his birthplace. It was 
the same Charles King who contributed numerous paintings 
of Indians to our first National Art Collection. 

Sully was introduced to Benjamin West, by King and was 
always an intimate friend of his. Mr. King's residence was 
on the south side of F Street "one door east of 12th" a 
little more than a block below where Dr. Thornton lived. 

Lewis Clephane, portrait painter, lived on G Street between 
12th and 13th Streets. 

Finally there was Charles Burton, teacher of drawing, 
who lived on Louisiana Avenue between 6th and 7th Streets, 
N.W. With such a coterie there was little danger of art 
being left out of the life of the Capital City. 

Our early American painters for the most part got their 
training in England; our early American sculptors chiefly 
went for their training to Rome. From these two old world 
cities came the best we had in the way of art, prior to 1850. 
In sculpture the classical idea predominated and most of the 
work produced was of a rather feeble imitative order, but 
those in Washington who had it in their power to give 
National commissions gave them on the best advice to the 
most talented of the day. Some of the results were pitiful, 
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some really tragic, others are far better than might have 
been expected. The point that I would like to make is that 
these works, good, bad and indifferent, witness to a sincere 
desire to patronize art. 

Furthermore on the part of the people there was a real 
curiosity concerning these productions. Letters that came 
from Rome gave flowery descriptions of visits to the studios 
of American artists, and admiring comment on the works 
that were being produced for the National Capital, and later 
the arrival of these works constituted events in the National 
and local life. If one wishes to follow the joys and the 
sorrows of these early sculptors whose works still ' 'adorn' ' 
our National Capital let them read Lorado Taft's "History 
of American Sculpture' ' in which the story is more fully # and 
charmingly told than I can tell it. 

Comparatively few of the works of sculpture in and about 
the Capitol were produced in Washington, neither were our 
other sculptural monuments for the most part executed here. 
The first of these was, however. It was, as you all know, 
the equestrian statue of Jackson in Lafayette Square, the 
work of Clark Mills. This was not only the first to be 
erected in Washington, but the first equestrian statue by 
an American sculptor produced in this country. 

When the commission was offered to Mr. Mills, he declined 
it on the grounds that he had not sufficient knowledge or 
capability. He had himself never seen an equestrian statue. 
But his objections were overruled by his friends. He under- 
took the commission and succeeded, not only in pleasing 
those who ordered the statue but in producing, under the 
most difficult circumstances, a statue which possesses decora- 
tive quality of a rather high order and is much more de- 
serving of commendation than the ridicule which it com- 
monly receives. It was, as one of our contemporary sculp- 
tors has said, "an attempt of surpassing audacity." 
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This statue was modeled in Washington. The metal for 
it was given by Congress, guns captured by Jackson. The 
sculptor built his own foundry just outside the city, near 
what is now Lanham, did his own casting, succeeding after 
six failures. And Congress was so pleased that it voted Mr. 
Mills an additional payment of $20,000 and gave him a 
second commission for a statue of Washington; that which 
now stands in Washington Circle and which, as a work of 
art, is infinitely inferior. 

Between 1822, and the dedication of the statue of Jackson 
in 1853, numerous artists had come to Washington, painted 
here for a season or more and passed on. Washington was 
in the direct line between Philadelphia and Charleston, the 
two art centers of the United States in those early days. One 
of these, shall I say itinerant artists, was Chester Harding, 
one of the most romantic and interesting characters in the 
history of early American art and his mission was the paint- 
ing of portraits of official celebrities (witness his John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, in the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
painted in 1830). His orders must have been numerous 
as the price for portraits in those days was exceedingly 
small and through this means we are told he procured a 
sufficient sum to leave his family in comfort while he went 
abroad to study. 

S. F. B. Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, who was, 
however, first and foremost a talented artist and a painter 
of distinction, spent much time in Washington between 1818, 
and 1850. In 1818, Mr. Morse is said to have had a success- 
ful five months in Charleston where he painted no less than 
fifty-three portraits at the modest sum of $15 apiece. Shortly 
thereafter he painted an interior of the House of Representa- 
tives filled with diminutive portraits of the Members, now 
owned by the Corcoran Gallery of Art. For some reason 
this picture, which occupied two years in execution, did not 
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appeal to the public of that day. From this standpoint it was 
a failure when exhibited in 1823, and the painted in great 
discouragement rolled it up and with it put aside his art for 
other matters. It was nine years later that he developed the 
Morse Alphabet. In November, 1821, S. F. B. Morse came 
to Washington to paint this picture. 
Writing to his wife he says: 

"I am up at daylight, have my breakfast and prayers over and 
commence the labors of the day long before the workmen are called 
to work on the Capitol by the bell. Thus I continue unremittingly 
till one o'clock, when I dine, in about 15 minutes and then pursue 
my labors until tea, which scarcely interrupts me, as I often have 
my cup of tea in one hand and my pencil in the other. Between 
10 and 11 o'clock I retire to rest. This has been my course every 
day (Sunday, of course, exempted) since I have been here, making 
about 14 hours study out of the 24. * * * 

I receive every possible facility from all about the Capitol. The 
doorkeeper, a venerable man, has offered to light the great 
chandelier expressly for me to take my sketches in the evening for 
two hours together, for I shall have it a candle-light effect, when the 
room already very splendid will appear ten times more so." 

On January 2, 1822 he wrote. "I have commenced today 
taking the likenesses of the members. I found them not 
only willing to sit, but apparently esteeming it an honor. 
I shall take 70 of them and perhaps more; all if possible. 
I find the picture is becoming the subject of conversation, 
and everyday gives me greater encouragement."* 

This picture was purchased by Daniel Huntington — and 
later by Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery. It shows eighty 
portraits and gives an excellent idea of the appearance of 
Statuary Hall which was formerly used as the House of 
Representatives. 

Morse painted the portrait of Lafayette here in 1825. 

In 1825 he went to a levee at the White House — "Last 
Mr. Monroe will hold" — and met there "President-elect 
John Quincy Adams, Lafayette, Calhoun, General Jackson 
and others."* 



*Life and Letters of S. F. B. Morse, edited by his son Edward 
Lind Morse. 
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On the 15th of May, 1840, there was founded in the city 
of Washington, a society called the National Institution 
(later changed to National Institute) for the promotion of 
science. This organization Mr. Rathbun tells us in his 
"History of the National Gallery of Art," though nominally 
established for scientific purposes comprehended a depart- 
ment of literature and the fine arts. In a discourse on the 
objects and importance of the Institution, the Hon. Joel R. 
Poinsett, Secretary of War and Senior Director of the 
Society, is reported to have said "Literature and the fine arts 
go hand in hand. The flourishing condition of the first is 
a prelude to the advance of the latter and their united in- 
fluence adds to a very high degree to the enjoyment of human 
existence. ,, All of which was introductory to a plea for 
"improvement in the design of our public buildings, a Na- 
tional collection of paintings and the inclusion of art in 
the curriculum of our common schools." 

By an act of Congress, approved July 27th, 1842, the 
Society was incorporated under the name National Institute 
for a term of twenty years and was permitted the use of 
extensive quarters in the Patent Office building. Art was 
represented by a large number of examples procured by the 
Institute as a nucleus of a permanent Government collection. 
These were turned over to the Smithsonian Institution in 
1862, and for the most part destroyed in the fire of 1865. 
Among the works assembled by this National Institute were 
a full length portrait of Washington, by Charles Wilson 
Peale which now hangs in the Capitol, and portraits by 
Copley, by Gilbert Stuart, by George P. A. Healy, J. M. 
Stanley and others. This collection also comprised numer- 
ous paintings of Indians, by Charles B. King, of whom men- 
tion has already been made. 

At a meeting of the Institute in 1842, Col J. J. Abert 
made the following announcement : "During the last spring 
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Mr. Healy, a distinguished American painter, who had been 
many years occupied in Europe in the study of his art, was 
deputed by the King of France to visit our city for the 
purpose of taking a copy of Stuart's Washington, a painting 
in the House of the President. On his arrival it occurred to 
several of us to take advantage of this opportunity for obtain- 
ing specimens of his art from Mr. Healy in the portraits of 
some of our distinguished citizens, know friends of the In- 
stitute, to be presented to the Institute. We accordingly pro- 
posed a subscription for two portraits, one of the President 
of the United States, patron of the Institute, the other of the 
Hon. Mr. Preston, its ardent, intelligent and efficient friend. 
Having obtained the consent of these gentlemen and having 
engaged Mr. Healy for the work, the portraits were now 
presented to the Institute in the names of the subscribers. ,, 

The number of subscribers was 36, thirty-five paid $10 
each, one $5, making the entire amount contributed $355. 

Three hundred dollars was paid the artist for the two 
portraits, $33.37 expended for frames and other incidentals. 

In 1856, a new organization was formed known as the 
Washington Art Association with Horatio Stone as Pres- 
ident, W. D. Washington, Vice-President, Robert S. 
Chilton, Corresponding Secretary, George R. West, Record- 
ing Secretary, S. E. Cones, Treasurer. On the Board of 
Directors were Seth Eastman, J. C. McGuire, William 
MacLeod, Clark Mills, T. R. Peale, J. M. Stanley, Charles 
F. Stansbury, W. W. Corcoran, Ashur B. Durand, President 
of the National Academy of Design, Emanuel Leutze, painter 
of the picture in the Capitol "Westward the Star of Em- 
pire Takes its Way," and Robert W. Weir, professor of 
Fine Arts, West Point Military Academy were honorary 
members. The original manuscript volume of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws with the signatures of not only the officers 
but the members, is to be found in the Library of the 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art. The avowed purpose of this 
Association was "to promote the progress of art through 
the co-operation of the artists and the citizens of the seat 
of Government and the United States, and to encourage and 
advance the Fine Arts." 

A curious little note is found in this volume under the 
date of 1859, which reads as follows : "It is due to the mem- 
bers of the Association that they be notified that the issuance 
of gratuitous tickets to their families has been discontinued 
for the reason of the greatly increased expenditure of the 
Institute." The tickets presumably admitted to exhibitions 
and lectures which the Institute held. 

It was the aim of the Association to build up a permanent 
gallery of art in Washington and to form an art library of 
National importance. Probably this society inaugurated in 
Washington the annual exhibitions which have become the 
custom of the day. 

In 1877, the Washington Art Club was founded with 
Mr. W. W. Corcoran as President, Mr. Thomas Wilson, 
Vice-President, Mr. H. L. Hillyer, Secretary, Mr. Max 
Weyl, Treasurer. The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee was Mr. S. H. Kauffmann and on this Committee 
were Theodore Kaufman, an extremely capable painter, 
E. H. Miller, the illustrator and artist, William M. Poin- 
dexter and Peter Baumgras, painter whom many of us 
remember. 

The object of this Society again was the cultivation of 
the fine arts, the diffusion of art knowledge and the promo- 
tion of good will and social enjoyment among its members. 

Under the auspices of this Club General William Birney, 
delivered a lecture on "Industrial and Decorative Art" at 
Willard Hall February 6th, 1878. 

This brings us to our own era and in touch with those 
who many of us know — Mr. Corcoran, the founder of the 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art, Max Weyl for many years a 
familiar figure in art circles, Mr. S. H. Kauffmann of the 
Evening Star, one of the foremost of our citizens, a genuine 
patron and lover of art and for some years President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

It was in the early sixties that Max Weyl reached Wash- 
ington, brought hither by a desire to see Lincoln. He was 
then an itinerant salesman of watches — a clock mender. His 
family emigrated from Germany to Pennsylvania when he 
was but a lad. On Max Weyl's seventieth birthday an 
exhibition of his paintings was arranged by his friends in 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art by invitation of its Director 
and he was received and felicitated by Col. Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States, in the White House. 

Mr. Weyl's first painting was purchased by Mr. S. H. 
Kauffmann who happened to espy it as he walked to his 
office, in the window of the little jewelry shop Mr. Weyl 
had opened. Never was there a more genuine artist or one 
who found greater joy in his art, than he. 

I have said that Theodore Kaufman was a painter. He 
was more than a painter — a most excellent teacher, and ; t 
was with the desire to study under him that Mr. William 
H. Holmes, now Director of the National Gallery of Art 
and a water colorist of exceptional distinction, came to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Edmund Clarence Messer and Mr. Richard N. Brooke, 
also took up their residence in Washington in the early days 
following the Civil War. The only available studios were 
in Vernon Row on Pennsylvania Avenue between 9th and 
10th Streets. Here they, and other artists, among them Mr. 
Miller, congregated and a little school was opened through 
the initiative as well as under the direction of Mr. Messer. 
Later on this same group established The Art Students 
League at 808 17th Street, which in turn passed out of 
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existence when Mr. Messer became Director of the Corcoran 
School of Art. 

All of these schools were something more than student 
organizations, they were the gathering places of artists — 
men and women of high ideals and lofty aspirations. There 
was a sweetness and fineness, a robustness and purity about 
the outlook on art on the part of these painters and illus- 
trators that was reflected in their work and which made the 
art life of Washington peculiarly delightful. These men 
were not amateur artists, they were not feeble producers, 
they were men of unusual capability and vigor, men of 
promise, men who did not lead narrow lives, but who saw 
more broadly and deeper and got more joy out of life than 
those who possessed many times as much in worldly wealth. 
To them we owe a great deal and to them we should pay 
highest tribute. 

With the names of Mr Messer, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Weyl 
and Mr. Miller will always be associated that of James Henry 
Moser, a painter both in water color and oil of landscapes of 
extraordinary beauty and significance. No simpler, finer 
character has it been my pleasure and privilege to come in 
contact with than that of Mr. Moser, and his pictures are 
of a sort which have a message for all. 

There are others who should be mentioned in this cate- 
gory, Mr. Guillaume, Mr. Ulke, Mr. Hinckley, Mr. Mac- 
donald, all more or less talented, but equally sincere and 
individual. 

Vernon Row as a place of studios was eclipsed later on 
by the Corcoran Building, which was where now stands the 
Hotel Washington on the block between Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue and F Street with its extrance on 15th Street facing the 
Treasury. Here Mr. E. F. Andrews had his studio as did 
many other artists, among them Lucien Powell. For many 
years Mr. Andrews regularly visited the Corcoran Gallery 
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of Art and freely gave instruction and criticism to the copy- 
ists. It was in this way that the Corcoran School of Art 
came into existence and it was to Mr. Andrews' excellent 
teaching that many of our younger artists owe their success. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art was established by Mr. 
Corcoran in 1869. It was therefore not a very old institu- 
tion when I first remember it. The old brick building on 
the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and 17th Street opposite 
the State War and Navy Department, now owned by the 
Government and occupied by the Court of Claims, was built 
as its first home. No art gallery will ever seem to me as 
magnificent as did that when I was a child. The great hall 
with its huge canvases hanging row upon row possessed a 
splendor to me then which even the great galleries of 
Europe can scarcely rival today. 

The beginnings of this gallery were full of interest and 
engaged the attention not merely of Mr. Corcoran, but of 
his little circle of friends. Mr. MacLeod was its first 
Curator, Dr. Barbarin and Mr. McGuire his successors. 

Ever since the Corcoran Gallery was opened, Mr. Darrell 
has been doorkeeper and more than doorkeeper — host — wel- 
coming each visitor with genuine cordiality, a friendly smile, 
manifesting by manner and spoken word high estimate of 
the treasures of art comprising the collections and of the 
privilege to which he was graciously giving access through 
the authority deputied to him by Mr. Corcoran and the 
Board of Trustees. I well remember thinking as a little 
girl that it was his gallery, and being grateful to him in my 
heart for his cordial hospitality. I am still grateful, still 
warmed by his sympathetic appreciation of the delightful 
works of art to be seen beneath the Corcoran Gallery's roof 
and for his never failing word of good cheer. Fortunate 
indeed would all art museums be could they have so excellent 
a host to meet visitors at their portals. 
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The nucleus of the collection Mr. Corcoran himself 
selected, and to this were added other works purchased for 
the Gallery in Europe by Mr. Walters of Baltimore, in 1873. 
So warm an interest did Mr. Walters take in the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art that the copyists at the Gallery were invited 
by him to be his guests at lunch at his Baltimore home that 
they might spend the day examining, enjoying and profiting 
by his private collection. Later on when the Corcoran School 
of Art was established in the little building on 17th Street, 
Mr. Andrews took all of the students to the Walters Gallery 
in the spring of each year in the way of reward and pilgrim- 
age, and "red letter days" they were indeed, to them. 

Because of inability to acquire land adjoining the original 
site the Trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1891, 
purchased a portion of the square fronting on 17th Street 
and lying bewteen New York Avenue and E Streets. The 
following year plans were drawn by Mr. Ernest Flagg of 
New York, for the present building which was opened with 
a b: illiant reception, despite most inclement weather, on the 
evening of Ferbruary 22, 1897. 

Among those in attendance were the President of the 
United States and Mrs. Cleveland, members of the Cabinet 
and their wives, Foreign Ambassadors and their wives, 
Senators and Representatives in Congress, the Judiciary, 
artists and connoisseurs, officers of the army and navy and 
others prominent in private and public life. 

Music was furnished by the Marine Band which was 
present by courtesy of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Since that time under the able direction of the late F. B. 
McGuire and his successor, C. Powell Minnigerode, the 
collections have been largely and wisely augmented, numer- 
ous important exhibitions have been held and the best con- 
temporary art of America has been brought to and shown 
in Washington. 
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In connection with exhibitions let me say that there have 
been held in Washington, within my recollection through the 
instrumentality of those here especially interested in art, 
several notable loan exhibitions, one in the old Corcoran 
Gallery of Art of portraits, another of American paintings 
held at the residence of the late Levi P. Morton, both for 
charitable purposes, and, under the auspices of the. Washing- 
ton Society of the Fine Arts and the guidance of its former 
president, the late Charles M. Ffoulke, a notable collection of 
tapestries and textiles was shown in the new building of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

Washington is said not to be an art market and it is true 
that the dealers in art here are few. Washington has no 
such array of salesrooms as has New York and probably 
never will have. 

About the time that the Corcoran Gallery was established 
there was a modest little gallery maintained here by a Mr. 
Barlow, who was skillful in conducting a salesroom and 
really did much to encourage local artists. 

Later on Mr. V. G. Fischer set up an establishment in the 
Corcoran Building where works of art of rare quality and 
value were to be seen. Mr. Fischer possessed a unique per- 
sonality and for a number of years was an interesting and 
important figure in the Washington art world. To his gallery 
came connoisseurs and collectors from all parts of the 
country seeking purchases, and there one met from time to 
time those most interested in art and most well informed on 
art subjects. It was in this little gallery that the Sargent 
portrait of Roosevelt was exhibited after having been painted 
at the White House. Mr. Fischer did not invite the public 
nor was he very cordial to idle sightseers, but to real lovers 
of art, rich or poor, his collections were always open. Be- 
cause of his sincere interest in art in this city he was made a 
Trustee of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and it was through 
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his interest and intervention that certain valuable gifts were 
secured for the National Gallery. 

I would like to mention here also the Waggaman Gallery 
in Georgetown — a delightful collection rich in the works of 
the modern Dutch painters as well as in Chinese porcelains 
and oriental art objects. The paintings by the Dutch masters 
were assembled for Mr. Thomas E. Waggaman by Mr. 
Richard N. Brooke and the collection did much toward in- 
troducing the works of this particular school to the Ameri- 
can public. Unluckily, because of Mr. Waggaman' s finan- 
cial embarrassment, the collection was dispersed and thus 
lost to our city. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing brought to Wash- 
ington in the late 60's a number of skilled artists and sincere 
art lovers. Among these was Captain Prud'homme, a charm- 
ing old French gentleman, born on the Island of Saint 
Thomas and at one time Curator of the National Academy 
of Design of New York, a portrait engraver of great merit. 
There were also Mr. Cassilear a near relative of the celebrated 
landscape painter of the Hudson River School; Mr. Hill, 
whose daughter Miss Clara Hill, is well known as a sculptor ; 
Mr. Earle, whose daughter Fanny studied in Philadelphia 
and became an accomplished designer ; Mr. Smilie and others 
— men who, while serving the Government, took pride in 
their art and kept track of what was going on in the world of 
art generally, who spent their holidays sketching and made 
art their chief interest as well as chief topic of talk. 

The Society of Washington Artists was established in 
1890 and has held an annual exhibition each year since. 
These exhibitions were held at one time in the Assembly 
Room in the Cosmos Club, then for a season or two at 
Woodward and Lothrop's in a gallery especially provided 
for the purpose, then in a little gallery on Connecticut Ave- 
nue, and finally in recent years under the hospitable roof 
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and auspices of the Corcoran Gallery of Art. Mr. Richard 
N. Brooke was long its President and under his leadership 
these exhibitions attained to a high standard of merit. So 
high in fact was the standard and so broad in scope that 
they in turn led to the establishment by the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art of its great Biennial Exhibitions which have put 
Washington on a par artistically with Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other great cities. 

The Washington Water Color Club is a younger organ- 
ization having been established five years later, but its exhibi- 
tions, held annually, have compared favorably with the best 
in the country. The late James Henry Moser was long its 
president. Mr. William H. Holmes succeeded him to this 
position which he still holds. 

In 1897 the Library of Congress was built and because 
of a small surplus in the appropriation for this purpose 
a group of distinguished mural painters was brought to- 
gether to decorate it. Mural painting had received a tre- 
mendous impetus in America at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
and the decorations in the Library of Congress may be 
reckoned among the first fruits of this triumph of art. 
Among the painters who contributed were such men as 
John W. Alexander, Kenyon Cox, Gari Melchers, Edward 
Simmons, H. W. Walker, Walter McEwen, Elihu Vedder 
and Edwin H. Blashfield, foremost of our great painters. 
The work, if I am not mistaken, was planned and executed 
under the supervision of the late F. D. Millet who had as 
his chief assistant the late Charles H. Caffin, an Englishman 
who attained, later, distinction as a writer and lecturer on 
art. 

Not many of the paintings in this building were executed 
in Washington, but their influence has been felt not only 
in this city but all over the country and has given further 
impetus to the development of mural painting. 
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Under the charge of the late A. J. Parsons, the Print 
Division of the Library of Congress was established, its 
collections assembled, its work organized, a potent factor 
now an* always in*art life at the National Capital. 

When the Smithsonian Institution was established in 
1856 it was made the custodian of all works of art belong- 
ing to the Nation and steps were taken by the Regents to 
procure and maintain a gallery. Plans for an exhibition 
and a school were considered, and in 1849, with excellent 
judgment, the sum of $4,000 was expended for the Marsh 
collection of prints. 

In 1862 the art collection assembled by the National Insti- 
tute was turned over to the Smithsonian Institution. But 
at the beginning of 1865 "a disastrous fire burned out the 
large upper hall and main towers of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution destroying the collection of Indian paintings and 
much other art material" to quote from the official report. 

This led to the scattering for over thirty years of most 
of what remained, a part of the collection, mainly prints, 
was deposited in the Library of Congress and a part in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

In 1903 Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, the niece of Pres- 
ident Buchanan, died, bequeathing to the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art her collection of paintings, historical documents, 
etc., with the provision that if at any time a National Gal- 
lery should be established the bequest should be given into 
its custody. The Corcoran Gallery being unable to comply 
with all the conditions named, a friendly suit was instituted 
which resulted in a decree by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia passed in July, 1906, declaring the 
existence of a National Gallery of Art and directing the 
executors to deliver the Harriet Lane Johnston collection 
to the Smithsonian Institution as its custodian. 

The collection in itself may not be found of extraodinary 
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value, but the decree of the Court, handed down by Justice 
Stafford, giving the National Gallery of Art legal status, was 
of the utmost importance. 

The following year Mr. William T. Evans, of Montclair, 
N. J., offered to the National Gallery a collection of paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists which was gladly 
accepted. Originally the collection was to consist of 50 
paintings. The number was advanced to 75 and then to 100 
and finally the collection was made representative of the 
works of 100 American artists. 

In 1904, Mr. Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, Michigan, 
offered to the Smithsonian Institution his valuable collection 
of oriental art, paintings by Whistler and by a small group 
of distinguished American artists, either as a bequest or 
through immediate conveyance of title, the collection to be 
transferred only after his death. This munificent offer also 
included the promise of a sufficient sum to erect a suitable 
building provided the Smithsonian Institution or the Gov- 
ernment would undertake its maintenance. 

In January, 1906, strongly urged by President Roosevelt, 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution accepted 
Mr. Freer's offer and in the following May the title was 
drawn up conveying the collection comprising 2,250 objects 
to the Institution. Between that time and Mr. Freer's death 
the collection was more than doubled, the sum set aside for 
housing the collection was increased to $1,000,000, and in 
November, 1905, waiving the original conditions, Mr. Freer 
decided upon the early erection of the structure and to per- 
mit the transfer of the collection to Washington. The 
Freer Gallery is now completed. Unhappily the donor him- 
self did not live to see the fulfillment of his plan, dying in 
New York in 1919. 

Futher impetus was given to the development of the 
National Gallery by the gift during the present year of a 
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most valuable collection of paintings by the great masters 
of Europe, by Mr. Ralph Cross Johnson, of Washington, 
a collection which could scarcely be duplicated and in many 
respects is unrivaled by any collection of similar size in the 
world. 

When the Harriet Lane Johnston collection was turned 
over to the Smithsonian Institution, Mr. William H. Holmes, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, was made 
Curator of the National Gallery of Art, adding' this duty 
to his scientific labors without additional compensation. This 
year through an appropriation effective July 1st, Congress 
gave for the first time recognition to the National Gallery 
of Art, naming it as a special bureau or department under 
the Smithsonian Institution and appropriating $15,000 to 
cover the salaries of a Director and staff and such incidental 
expenses as might be necessary to the care of the collections 
— a very modest sum for such a purpose but at least a 
beginning. 

The National Museum has generously donated for the 
exhibition of the National Gallery collections, the chief halls 
on the main floor of the Natural History Building and there- 
in, under Mr. Holmes' expert direction, they have been ad- 
mirably displayed. 

It is interesting to know that according to Mr. Holmes' 
recent report approximately $600,000 worth of works of art 
have been contributed by private collectors to the National 
Gallery of Art each year since the Harriet Lane Johnston 
bequest became effective. In other words though there has 
been no Government support and no funds for acquisitions, 
the collection has been steadily built up through the gen- 
erosity of art loving, public spirited citizens. 

Reviewing the past in an address at a notable dinner given 
by the American Institute of Architects in this city in 1905, 
Senator Root referred to the spirit which animated the early 
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builders of the Republic, mentioning Thornton, Hallet, Bui- 
finch and Hadfield as architects "who had gathered their in- 
spiration not only from classic works of art, but from the 
love of country and the serene natures of Washington and 
Jefferson. ,, 

Between those days and these there was a period of dark- 
ness, but at no time, I believe, has the inspiration entirely 
died out. Looking back over the records one finds a per- 
sistent effort on the part of the people to induce the Govern- 
ment to uphold high ideals. 

In 1899 the Public Art League of the United States was 
formed with Richard Watson Gilder, President, Robert S. 
Peabody, Augustus Saint-Gaudens and John La Farge, Vice- 
Presidents, and Glenn Brown, of this city Corresponding 
Secretary, and Robert Stead, also of Washington, Treas- 
urer. The League in January, 1899, had more than 700 
members. Its object was to promote the passage of a law, 
or laws, by Congress requiring that before purchase or 
adoption by the Government of any work of art (sculpture, 
painting, architecture, landscape design, coin, seal, medal, 
note, stamp, or bond), the design or model for the same 
should be submitted to a commission of experts for an ex- 
pression of opinion as to its artistic merit, and that the ap- 
proval of such committee should be a prerequisite to its 
adoption. This organization was active until 1901, when 
the famous Senate Art Commission was appointed. 

Even earlier efforts had been made in this direction. A 
Fine Arts Commission was first proposed and enacted as a 
law in one of the appropriation bills March 12, 1858, re- 
quiring that "None of the appropriation shall be expended 
for sculpture, statuary, or painting in the Capital until a 
favorable report has been made by a Commission of dis- 
tinguished artists. ,, This Commission consisted of H. K. 
Brown, James R. Lambden and John R. Kensett. 
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In 1886 Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, proposed a bill 
to establish an Art Commission consisting of 4 sculptors, 
4 painters, 3 architects. 

Later still Col. Roosevelt appointed, shortly before the 
close of his administration, on his own authority, as Chief 
Executive, without the sanction of Congress, a Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

But it was not until May 17, 1910, that such a Commis- 
sion actually came into existence on a basis looking to 
permanency. This Commission was established by Act of 
Congress and the appointments made by the President, Mr. 
Taft, were as follows: Daniel H. Burnham, Chairman; 
Frederick Law Olmsted; Thomas Hastings; Daniel C. 
French; Francis D. Millet; Cass Gilbert; Charles Moore; 
and Col. Spencer Cosby, Secretary. To this end other or- 
ganizations and those already mentioned had contributed 
through almost unremittent activity. 

The Fine Arts Union, a Federation of local art organiza- 
tions, was organized in 1898 or 99 with Glenn Brown as 
President, Frank Moss as Vice-President, E. C. Messer as 
Treasurer and Theodore Laist, Secretary. 

In 1905 the National Society of Fine Arts came into 
existence with the purpose of promoting the fine arts in 
the National Capital and co-operating with other associa- 
tions in the United States for the furtherance of the cause 
of the fine arts. Mr. Charles J. Bell was first president, Mr. 
T. Wayland Vaughan, Secretary. The meetings, as many 
will recall, were first held at private houses, later in the hall 
of the National Geographic Society. Originally these meet- 
ings were semi-social. Mr. Bell was succeeded in the pres- 
idency by Mr. Charles M. Ffoulke, one of the leading ex- 
perts on tapestries, a collector of rare taste and judgment 
and one whose ardor for the advancement of art was un- 
failing and contagious. As President of the National 
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Society of the Fine Arts, Mr. Ffoulke drew around him a 
group of broad visioned men who, desiring to advance the 
cause of art throughout the country, to induce better legisla- 
tion in matters pertaining to art, and to see established on a 
permanent basis, a National Art Commission and a National 
Gallery of Art, planned and eventually put into execution 
the formation of a National Art Society or association 
which took the form of the American Federation of Arts. 

In order to accomplish this purpose this group, compris- 
ing Mr. Ffoulke, Mr. Glenn Brown, Mr. Frank D. Millet, 
Mr. William H. Holmes, Senator Lodge, Senator New- 
lands, Honorable Robert Bacon, Mrs. F. O. Lowden, Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, and others, brought to life an organization 
styled the National Academy of Art, instituted chiefly on 
the initiative of Miss Kate Field and chartered in 1892 by 
the Fifty-second Congress at its first session. This National 
Academy of Art, with its notable list of incorporators was 
empowered to establish in the District of Columbia an 
Academy and Museum of Art, with full power and authority 
to collect and assemble works of art and products of art of 
every kind, to give exhibitions anywhere of art and treas- 
ures thereof, which should be exempt from taxation. This 
Act has never been revoked. 

This National Academy of Art, revived with provisional 
officers including J. Pierpont Morgan and Henry Walters, 
issued a call in 1909 to all the art associations in the United 
States to a Convention to be held in Washington to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a National association 
which might serve as a channel for the expression of public 
opinion in matters pertaining to art, and effective as a means 
of stimulating art and inducing better legislation. 

As I have stated before, this became the American Federa- 
tion of Arts which has for the past eleven years had its 
headquarters here in Washington in "The Octagon' ' and 
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which has done and is doing much, it is believed, to increase 
both knowledge and appreciation of art, and to fulfill the other 
objects for which it was brought into existence. Nine con- 
ventions have been held here in the month of May, attended 
by representatives of art associations and museums in all 
parts of the United States. 

There is no doubt that one of the most helpful factors in 
the upbuilding of art appreciation in Washington with a 
distinct bearing upon the art life of this city was the Senate 
Park Commission appointed on the instance of Senator 
McMillan in 1900, to study the plan of Washington and 
make recommendations for the future development of our 
park system along artistic lines. This Commission consisted 
of Daniel H. Burnham, Charles F. McKim, Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens and Frederick Law Olmsted, men in the foremost 
rank in the American art world. These men made a most 
careful study of Washington and recommended the readop- 
tion of L'Enfant's original plan with certain modifications 
and additions. The report was written by the Secretary of 
the Commission, Mr. Charles Moore, and has not only served 
its purpose but given impetus to the development of city 
planning as an art in this country and abroad, a brilliant 
plan and a monumental document. 

The interest which these same artists took in Washington 
and their frequent visits here have done much to direct the 
interest of thoughtful people to art in its larger sense. 

The plan unfortunately was not given the sanction of 
both Houses of Congress and therefore its adoption has had 
to be secured inch by inch through struggle. 

President Taft once said in reference thereto, that in 
order to secure its various provisions it had "to be slipped on 
at one time and in at another. ,, 

Through these means, however, much has been accom- 
plished, new buildings have been erected in accordance with 
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the old plan, the Pennsylvania Railroad Station was re- 
moved from the Mall, Potomac Park has been developed, 
the Lincoln Memorial placed and erected, — and still the 
work goes on. 

Foremost in attaining these results through ardent support 
and intelligent co-operation, have been Mr. Glenn Brown, 
for many years secretary of the American Institute of 
Architects, and Mr. Charles Moore, now Chairman of the 
Federal Art Commission to whose interest, judgment and 
tact we owe much that is beautiful in Washington today. 

The Art life of Washington has in these later days been 
varied and stimulated by the temporary residences of world 
famous artists. Whistler lived in Washington for some 
years before he went abroad and when his career was just 
opening. At that time he was an employee of the Coast 
Survey and was regarded as an oddity, a mere dabbler in 
art — a figure in the social life, eccentric, amusing — an ex- 
quisite. His special colleagues among the artists were Philip 
Munger and John Ross Key, by whom he was always held 
in warm and affectionate esteem. 

Sargent came here to paint the portrait of Col. Roosevelt, 
which hangs in the White House. Philip A. de Laszlo, the 
distinguished Austrian portrait painter, and Chartrand, the 
no less famous French artist, spent portions of seasons here. 
Mr. Millet for several years had a studio in Forrest Hall, 
Georgetown, as later did Mr. C. Y. Turner, mural painter. 

There have also, alas been those less admirable. Wash- 
ington had always been a fruitful field for the charlatan, and 
many a painter from abroad with a long list of titled sitters 
has reaped a rich harvest here in those circles where Jack- 
sonian simplicity and Jeffersonian ideals do not exist. 

But these painters and sculptors who either through 
ignorance or greed have preyed innocently or wickedly upon 
officials and others here have not greatly influenced the art 
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life of Washington — rarely making entrance into the art 
colony or mingling with the local artists. They came today 
and were gone tomorrow, and did not become part and parcel 
of the city's art life. 

Glancing back over our shoulder numerous familiar figures 
pass, as it were, in happy parade, men and women associated 
closely at one time or another with art life in Washington 
now gone to other localities or to the "better country/ ' 

Among these I would make mention of Walter Paris, an 
Englishman by birth, one of the founders of the famous 
Tile Club, of New York, a man of large frame and interest- 
ing personality who painted little English landscapes in dis- 
tinctly fine but miniature-like way. And Carl Gutherz, who 
painted the ceiling of the of the House of Representatives, 
Reading Room at the Library of Congress, and many not- 
able mural decorations in other parts of the country, a kindly, 
genial gentleman full of the love of art. 

Each of us who attended the exhibitions held by the Wash- 
ington Water Color Club and the Society of Washington 
Artists fifteen or twenty years ago, will remember the im- 
pressive and decorative works in pastel by Juliet Thompson, 
Mrs. Robert Coleman Child and Mrs. Barney, and the de- 
lightful landscapes by Hobart and Spencer Nichols ; Robert 
C. Child, Edward Lind Morse, the son of the great inventor 
— who, by the way, also is a painter of portraits, Parker 
Mann and Everett L. Warner, the pictures of George Gibbs, 
the burnt wood panels of William Fuller Curtis. 

It is natural to feel that these backward glances recall 
better times than the present, and it is true that none take the 
places of those who have passed, but there is always an infu- 
sion of new spirit and the opening of new avenues of vision. 

Within the last few years several artists of distinction 
have come to Washington to make it their home, such for 
example as Miss Ellen Day Hale and Mr. George J. Zolnay. 
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The spirit which animated the early builders of the Republic 
has not passed and it will not pass. Washington is becom- 
ing more and more a place which invites art and in which 
the art spirit is bound to flourish. The art life at the Na- 
tional Capital will naturally be enriched as time passes and 
its influence felt not only in Washington, but throughout 
the nation. Let us hope that it will remain as simple and 
sincere in the future as it has been in the past, as untouched 
by the taint of commerce and as far removed from those 
eccentricities which are often associated with art, but which 
really have no inherent connection with art of the finest sort 
as it ever has been during the century and a quarter which 
we have so briefly reviewed. 



